THE  OSSOLI  CIRCLE  was  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  by  a  few  ladies  in  Knoxville  for  their 
own  literary  entertainment.  Miss  Temple  was 
chosen  its  first  President.  Before  its  temporary 
adjournment  in  May,  so  popular  and  successful 
had  it  become  that  its  members  numbered  about 
sixty.  These  consisted  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  cultured  ladies,  both  married  and 
single,  in  the  city.  The  interest  in  its  meetings, 
great  from  the  first,  continued  unabated  until  the 
summer  recess  was  taken. 

The  following  paper  was  read,  by  request,  at  a 
meeting  in  May.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given,  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  for  its 
publication,  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
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Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli. 

,TN  this  sketch  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  my 
*  object  has  been  to  make  her  life  very  plain, — 
pointing  out  the  modifications  in  her  character 
wrought  by  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  as  well 
as  the  marked  personal  influence  she  exerted  on 
that  dawning  period  of  our  literature  ;  and 
explaining  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  our 
literary  organization  bearing  her  honored  name, 
a  name,  besides  its  fitness,  most  propitious,  if 
suggestive  of  the  work  and  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  us,  and  if  made  an  incentive  to  the 
energy,  perseverance,  catholicity  and  zeal  on  our 
part,  that  characterized  this  most  distinguished 
American  of  her  sex, — "  a  woman",  as  Higginson 
says,  "  whose  aims  were  high  and  whose  services 
great;  one  whose  intellect  was  uncommon,  whose 
activity  incessant,  whose  life  varied  and  whose 
death  dramatic." 
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Margaret  Fuller,  as  one  of  her  biographers 
says,  "  was  many  women  in  one."  So  she  indeed 
appears,  the  more  her  work  and  character  are 
studied.  We  see  in  her  a  busy  home  worker, — 
her  mother's  stay,  her  older  brother's  adviser,  and 
the  younger  one's  guide.  In  contrast  to  these 
domestic  qualities,  she  was  a  brilliant  queen  of 
society.  And  as  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  many 
sided  nature  turns,  there  is  disclosed  the  success- 
ful teacher  ;  the  vivacious  writer  and  critic  ;  the 
beloved  head  of  a  coterie  of  cultured  ladies  ;  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  her 
time ;  the  organizer  of  new  movements  ;  the 
philanthropist  ;  the  inspirer  of  brave  deeds  ;  the 
nurse  of  the  sick  and  dying  ;  and  above  all,  and 
in  all  the  other  characters,  the  womanly  women, 
unselfish,  noble,  and  self-sacrificing. 

Her  memoirs,  and  most  of  the  sketches  of  her 
life,  represent  her  as  a  mystic,  a  book-worm, 
and  as  ambitious  only  for  a  life  of  self  culture. 
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Instead  of  being  the  sentimental  dreamer  usually 
pictured,  with  all  her  surpassing  mental  gifts  she 
was  pre-eminently  practical.  "A  vigorous  execu- 
tive side "  predominated  in  her  character.  Her 
inmost  desire  was  always  for  a  career  where  she 
could  work  as  well  as  think,  where  she  could  deal 
wich  the  many  and  not  the  few,  where  she  could 
employ  her  superior  gifts  for  the  good  of  her  clay 
and  generation. 

From  both  father  and  mother,  she  inherited 
marked  traits  of  character.  "An  element  of 
strength,  a  New  England  vigor,"  that  was  Roman 
in  its  power,  pulsed  through  the  veins  of  the  race 
from  which  she  sprang,  and  gave  the  key-note  to 
her  life.  Her  paternal  grandfather,  a  clergyman, 
independent  and  self-thinking,  lost  his  charge  in 
1776  for  opposing  and  preaching  against  the 
American  Revolution,  as  premature.  Of  his 
five  sons,  all  lawyers,  all  opinionated  and  im- 
politic, but  with  iron  wills  and  vast  information. 
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Margaret's  father  was  the  eldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful. He  graduated  at  Harvard  with  the 
second  honor,  was  at  different  times  connected 
with  various  branches|of  the  state  government,  and 
was  a  representative  in  Congress  for  eight  years. 
He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  an  unpopular 
political  position  at  that  time,  where  the  majority 
were  Federalists.  As  a  citizen  he  was  just  and 
public  spirited.  In  his  profession  he  was  inde- 
fatigable. He  kept  up  his  classical  studies 
through  life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
preparing  to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States. 
From  him,  Margaret  inherited  energy,  independ- 
ence, mental  vigor,  with  self-assertion  and  a  want 
of  tact.  Fortunately  her  mother,  descended  from 
good,  sturdy  Puritan  stock,  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  women,  and  the  mother's  gentleness 
tempered  the  daughters  whole  nature.  Mrs. 
Fuller  had  great  personal  beauty,  fervent  piety, 
and  a  love  of  flowers  that  made  them  almost  like 
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her  children.  From  her  Margaret  derived  her 
more  elevating  qualities,  her  sympathetic  and 
imaginative  powers  of  mind,  a  passion  for  flowers 
and  for  all  that  was  beautiful;  a  kindliness,  cheer- 
fulness, and  unselfishness  of  disposition,  together 
with  a  self-effacement  that  conflicts  singularly 
with  the  proud  consciousness  received  from  her 
father.  She  had  indeed  inherited  a  double 
character,  and  much  of  the  seeming  discrepancy 
in  the  estimates  of  her  is  thus  explained. 

As  a  lawyer  and  congressman,  Mr.  Fuller's 
social  position  was  high.  A  ball  and  dinner 
given  by  him  to  John  Quincy  Adams  while 
President,  in  1826,  were  pretentious  in  display, 
and  no  small  undertaking  in  that  day.  The 
occasion  was  graced  by  distinguished  guests 
from  afar  and  near.  Margaret,  a  precocious  girl 
of  sixteen,  much  older  than  her  years,  received 
the  company  with  her  father.  Air.  Fuller  felt  great 
pride  in  his  daughter.  He  took  upon  himself 
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the  entire  charge  of  her  education,  companion- 
ship, and  even  the  regulation  of  her  dress.  But 
he  was  neither  a  wise  nor  a  considerate  parent. 
The  forcing  process  and  abnormal  mental  stim- 
ulus he  applied  to  her  young  mind,  deprived  her 
of  her  natural  childhood,  as  well  as  wrecked  her 
health  for  life.  No  sadder  picture  can  be  im- 
agined than  this  ambitious  father's  immolation  of 
his  talented  young  daughter — not  an  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,  but  a  gifted  New  England  girl.  From 
earliest  childhood  Margaret  was  a  leader,  and 
whenever  through  life  she  assumed  this  part  in 
any  company,  the  position  was  conceded  to  her 
by  all.  As  a  child,  her  admitted  ability  was  so 
great,  that  the  other  children  thought  she  could 
do  everything  at  once.  She  was  admired,  imitated 
and  envied.  Even  Holmes  confesses  to  this  last 
feeling  toward  her,  influenced  by  a  childish  pique 
at  her  using  the  word  "trite"  in  a  composition, 
the  meaning  of  which  he  did  not  know,  while 
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she  evidently   did,    and    he    disliked  her  for  her 
superiority. 

In  personal  appearance  she  was  plain,  yet  with 
a  haughtily  poised  head;  "a  peculiar  swaying  grace 
of  movement;"  and  with  the  half  closed  eyelids,  so 
often  referred  to  in  all  descriptions,  and  which 
Hawthorne  said  had  the  effect  of  making  her  eye 
seem  the  more  penetrating— she  was  in  fact 
noticeable  in  any  company.  There  was  a  passing 
look  of  superciliousness  in  her  smile,  but  in  reality 
it  was  kind  and  good  humored.  Her  hands  were 
handsome,  and  like  Madame  de  Sta3l  she  was 
accused  of  making  the  most  of  this  one  beauty. 
Her  lack  of  personal  charms  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  contrast  with  her  beau- 
tiful mother,  and  the  Madonna  face  of  her 
younger  sister,  Ellen,  in  whose  beauty,  without 
the  slightest  tinge  of  jealousy,  Margaret  de- 
lighted. 
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Margaret  Fuller  was  accustomed  to  society, 
and  revelled  in  it.  It  was  a  fitting  theatre  for 
her  wonderfully  fluent  conversation.  See  liked 
attrition  with  other  minds,  sharpening  and  being 
sharpened  by  the  contact.  She  shone  in  the 
social  world,  and  was  indeed  a  star  there.  With 
her  never-ceasing  overflow  of  gay  spirits,  bub- 
bling up  like  a  fountain,  with  wit,  humor,  and  sar- 
casm flashing  from  every  word,  it  is  not  surprising 
she  has  come  down  to  us  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished as  a  gifted  talker,  nor  that  this  trait 
overshadows  many  of  her  other  equally  deserving 
characteristics. 

She  was  born  in  the  year  1810  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  passed  her  girlhood  in  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  academic  suburb. 
She  grew  up  among  famous  men.  She  asso- 
ciated with  them  not  only  as  elders  and  superiors, 
but  as  school-mates,  and  as  companions  of  her 
own  a«re.  Harvard  had  drawn  together  at  that 
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time,  in  its  faculty,  an  array  of  talent  rarely 
equalled.  The  celebrated  Judge  Story  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Law  School,  the  polished  Edward 
Everett  was  Professor  of  Greek,  Edward  Chan- 
ning  had  the  English  Department,  .while  as 
specialists  in  language,  art,  and  science,  Ticknor, 
Bancroft  and  many  others  were  connected  with 
the  College.  From  some  of  these  able  men  she 
had  direct  instruction.  Her  character  was 
moulded  in  their  society,  and  refined  and  elevated 
by  their  culture.  Among  the  remarkable  asso- 
ciates of  her  own  age  were  Dana  and  Holmes, 
both  school-mates  at  the  school  where  she  studied 
Greek.  With  the  class  of  the  latter,  that  of  1829, 
the  most  noted  Harvard  ever  graduated,  she  is 
said  to  have  "  danced  through  college."  William 
Henry  Channing  and  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
her  intimate  and  life  long  friends,  and  afterwards 
with  Emerson  her  biographers,  were  also  men- 
bers  of  this  class,  not  to  mention  others  of  local 
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fame.  Devoted  attachment  to  her  own  sex, 
however,  was  always  a  conspicuous  trait  in  her 
character.  At  this  time  many  worthy  and  gifted 
women  adorned  the  college  circle  in  Cambridge. 
These  appreciated  the  young  girl's  extraordinary 
talents,  and  interested  themselves  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  her  exuberant  nature.  Among  these 
friendships,  the  most  fortunate  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Farrar,  the  wife  of  the  Harvard  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  a  woman  of  rarest  refinement,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  her  day.  This 
friend  perhaps  did  more  to  smooth  the  rough 
edges  of  Margaret  Fuller's  character,  both  men- 
tal and  moral,  and  to  soften  the  brusquerie  and 
abruptness  of  her  manner  than  any  one  else. 

Many  times  during  her  life  the  heroism  in  her 
nature  was  tested  by  the  severest  trials  and 
disappointments.  When  she  was  twenty-three, 
a  narrowed  income  necessitated  a  change  of 
residence.  The  family  moved  to  the  villiage  of 
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Groton,  and  though  but  forty  miles  from  Boston, 
it  was  inaccessible  from  lack  of  lailroads.  Keenly 
as  she  felt  the  change,  she  readily  adapted  herself 
to  her  new  home.  While  her  humble  household 
duties — sewing,  mending,  even  cooking  in  the 
absence  of  a  domestic,  and  instructing  the 
younger  children  as  well  as  outside  pupils — were 
most  exacting,  one  fairly  stands  aghast  at  her 
omnivorous  reading.  She  sought  in  books  to 
supply  the  loss  of  fi  lends,  and  the  stimulus  of  the 
literary  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  She  worked  and  read  herself 
finally  .into  a  desperate  illness,  and  her  life  was 
with  difficulty  saved.  Her  reading  extended 
over  a  wide  field.  It  was  a  rich,  powerful,  mul- 
tiform mental  diet.  She  shared  in  the  rage  of 
the  time  for  German  literature,  which  Carlyle's 
translations  had  aroused.  She  plunged  into 
Uhlancl,  Novalis,  Tieck,  Richter,  the  theology  of 
Eichhorn  and  Jahn;  also  Schiller,  Heine  and 
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Goethe,  all  of  whom  she  read  in  the  originals. 
She  also  read  Alfieri,  Madame  de  Stasl,  Bacon, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Carlyle's  shorter  essays 
and  Sartor  Resartus,  both  European  and  Ameri- 
can History,  and  Jefferson's  letters.  Studies  in 
Astronomy  and  Architecture  were  carried  on  at 
the  same  time.  Besides  she  made  a  translation  of 
Goethe's  Tasso  for  publication.  Her  energy, 
ambition,  and  thirst  for  knowledge  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  Tasso  for  some  reason  was  not  published. 
Her  first  appearance  in  print  was  made  at  this 
time  in  a  communication  in  the  "  Daily  Adver- 
tiser," the  leading  Boston  Journal.  George 
Bancroft  had  attacked  the  character  of  Brutus, 
in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review. 
To  gratify  her  father  she  answered  Mr.  Bancroft. 
Her  article — "evidently  considered  the  work  of 
an  elderly  gentleman,"  as  she  humorously  relates, 
in  turn  provoked  a  response, — no  unflattering 
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triumph  for  a  young  girl.  This  literary  debut 
was  not  unworthy  indeed  of  the  organizer,  six 
years  later,  of  the  strongest  literary  brotherhood 
America  has  yet  produced. 

Her  father's  sudden  death  cut  short  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  most  precious  dream  of  her  life,  a  trip 
to  Europe.  Her  mother  was  unequal  to  the 
responsibilities  thrown  upon  her,  and  Margaret, 
after  a  struggle,  surrendered  her  cherished  hope, 
shouldered  the  burden,  and  gave  herself  up  for 
three  years,  at  the  best  period  of  her  life,  with 
untiring  devotion,  to  her  brothers  and  sister.  No 
nobler  story  of  sisterly  self-sacrifice  than  this  can 
be  found.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
her  brave  fight  with  her  narrow-minded  uncle, 
who  was  administrator  of  the  estate,  for  a  liberal 
education  for  these  brothers  and  sister,  and  her 
magnanimous  offer  to  give  up  her  portion  of  the 
income,  or  even  her  part  of  the  estate,  rather 
than  have  their  advantages  limited. 
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The  remaining  twelve  years  of  Miss  Fuller's 
life  brought  her  actively  in  contact  with  the 
world,  using  the  powers  she  was  conscious  of 
possessing  for  the  good  of  others.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  teaching,  four  in  the  united  work 
of  teacher  and  writer,  the  next  two  were  given 
up  wholly  to  literary  work  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  last  four  were 
spent  in  Europe,  where,  besides  acting  a  noble 
part  in  the  stirring  events  then  transpiring 
abroad,  her  mental  work  was  continued  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

As  a  teacher  she  was  eminently  successful. 
She  is  represented  as  doing  a  thousand  trifles 
that  make  a  child  happy.  She  had  a  natural 
Jove  for  children,  and  won  their  deepest  devo- 
tion by  the  noble  confidence  with  which  she 
treated  them.  These  qualities,  combined  with  her 
high  ideas  of  the  duties  of  the  vocation,  gave  her 
a  rare  fitness  for  the  work  of  instruction,  and  a 
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wonderful  influence  over  her  pupils.  To  her  the 
great  work  of  education  was  the  instilling  of 
right  views,  the  inculcating  of  courageous  prin- 
ciples. Though  she  was  singularly  adapted  for 
teaching,  ill  health  rendered  the  drudgery  of  the 
work  distasteful  and  uncongenial.  She  wanted  a 
wider  field  for  the  exeicise  of  her  rare  gifts. 
She  longed  to  be  useful,  and  useful  to  the 
greatest  number. 

This  feeling  inspired  the  series  of  "conver- 
sations" she  organized  in  Boston,  and  the  new 
magazine,  the  DIAL,  afterwards  started  by  her. 
All  accounts  of  her  life  mention  her  connection 
with  both  of  these  enterprises,  but  their  impor- 
tance and  real  influence  on  her  times  seem  to 
me  not  adequately  brought  out.  They  were  both 
indeed  bold,  courageous  steps,  and  revealed 
in  her,  besides  the  zeal,  energy  and  public  spirit 
necessary  for  an  innovator,  a  well  balanced  mind, 
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and  a  moderation  not  always  combined  with  the 
other  traits. 

The  "  conversations "  I  shall  describe  at  some 
length,  because  they  had  in  their  scope  some- 
thing akin  to  the  aims  of  our  own  Circle.  They 
were  entirely  novel  in  that  day.  Vanity  and 
self-glory  were  naturally  imputed  as  Miss  Fuller's 
motives  in  organizing  them,  but  the  charge  was 
unfair  to  the  noble  impulse  that  inspired  her. 
Her  object  was  a  double  one.  In  the  absence  of 
a  magazine  to  provide  an  opening  for  her 
thoughts,  she  took  this  means  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  her  time,  and  of  bringing  some  influence 
for  good  to  bear  on  it;  while  by  the  oral  expression 
given  to  her  ideas,  they  would  be  quickened 
and  strengthened  for  use  in  writing.  In  this 
effort  for  developing  her  thoughts,  she  was  pass- 
ing through  the  experience  common  to  all  great 
thinking  minds.  In  her  outline  of  the  object  of 
the  conversations,  some  of  the  aims  suggested 
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are  so  pertinent  to  our  meetings  1  venture  to 
quote  from  it:  u  The  advantage  of  a  weekly 
meeting,'"  she  says,  "  for  conversation  might 
repay  attendance,  if  only  a  point  of  union  for 
educated  women  were  supplied — a  place  of  stim- 
ulus to  those  of  maturer  years,  and  where  the 
younger  can  gain  from  the  experience  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  older,  and  where  a  mutual  benefit  to 
all  will  result  from  the  interest  that  fellowship 
awakens.  The  object  will  not  be  unworthy  the 
effort,  if  the  meetings  only  lead  to  conversations 
of  a  better  order  than  usual,  and  prevent  the 
digression  into  personalities  or  commonplaces. 
But  my  ambition  goes  farther.  It  is  to  pass  in 
review  the  departments  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge, and  to  ascertain  how  we  may  make  the 
best  use  of  our  means  for  building  up  the  life  of 
thought  upon  the  life  of  action." 

These  conversations  began  Nov.  6,  1839,  almost 
exactly  forty -six  years  before  our  meetings  were 
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organized.  I  doubt  whether  higher  or  better  aims 
can  inspire  our  Circle,  than  those  set  forth  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  by  our  gifted  countrywoman. 
The  conversations  continued  through  five  winters. 
A  wide  range  of  topics  were  successively  taken 
up,  but  each  meeting  was  confined  to  a  specified 
theme.  The  most  important  subject  investigated 
was  probably  Mythology,  which  having  but  little 
written  upon  it  at  that  time,  required  no  incon- 
siderable original  research.  Ethics,  the  fine 
arts,  and  education  supplied  other  topics  for 
study.  In  these  meetings  Miss  Fuller  gave  an 
outline  of  the  subject,  suggesting  the  most  strik- 
ing points  of  view,  and  questions  and  criticisms 
followed.  Ten  or  twelve  generally  engaged  in 
the  discussion.  Her  zest  for  action,  her  ready 
gift  in  conversation,  and  her  love  of  social  inter- 
course were  all  brought  into  play,  and  the  conver- 
sations were  to  her  among  the  most  thorough 
enjoyments  of  her  life.  The  attendance  usually 
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numbered  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  or  more, 
of  the  most  cultured  and  prominent  ladies  in 
Boston.  These  yielded  their  leader  a  love  and 
sincere  allegiance  at  the  same  time  most  gratify- 
ing and  most  highly  flattering  to  her.  As  to  the 
moral  and  mental  stimulus  afforded  to  all  who 
attended  the  conversations,  an  undivided  and 
unqualified  concurrence  of  opinion  is  handed 
down  to  us.  An  absolutely  unfair  impression  of 
them,  however,  is  given  in  Miss  Martineau's 
Autobiography.  This  sprang  from  a  pique  the 
English  writer  had  received  from  a  too  candid 
criticism  of  one  of  her  books,  on  the  part  of  hei 
American  friend.  The  criticism  was  never  for- 
given, and  Miss  Martineau  took  her  revenge  in 
the  Autobiography,  with  the  intense  exaggera- 
tion which  characterized  all  her  writings. 

Had  Miss  Fuller  never  written  one  word,  she 
would  still  be  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in 
American  history,  from  the  fact  of  having  been 
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the  "organizer  of  the  first  distinctively  American 
literary  undertaking.''  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  there  was,  so  to  speak,  no  Amer- 
ican literature.  What  the  country  and  the  people 
most  needed  was  the  appearance  of  some  young, 
courageous,  original  writers,  and  a  literature 
breathing  the  aspirations,  freedom  and  dawning 
possibilities  of  the  land.  With  the  assured 
strength  of  a  great  republic  to  give  them  con- 
fidence, the  writers  were  dependent  and  imitative* 
They  had  no  local  coloring,  no  "flavor  of  the  soil," 
no  American  tone  in  their  writings.  With 
boundless  wealth  of  material  at  hand,  they  drew 
their  illustrations  and  ideas  from  European 
sources.  The  picturesque  and  almost  super- 
natural traditions  of  aboriginal  and  colonial 
history  had  as  yet  been  no  inspiration  to  them. 
An  Irving,  a  Cooper,  a  Whittier,  a  Bryant  and  a 
Longfellow  were  awaited  to  create,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  these  traditions,  a  native  literature,  and  one 
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worthy  the  promise  of  the  vast  continent. 
Literary  men  had  enjoyed  all  the  training  in 
America  they  could  have  had  abroad.  They 
had  the  same  classical  foundations  upon  which 
to  build.  The  same  German  thought  which  was 
revolutionizing  England  was  doing  its  work  here. 
The  English  contemporary  writers,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  who  were  marking  an  era  in 
the  mother  country,  were  as  closely  read  here  as 
there  Carlyle,  that  pri  ne  apostle  of  new  ideas, 
gained  his  first  recognition  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  American  literature  was  imitative, 
chaotic,  undeveloped.  This  was  the  weak  side 
of  the  American  intellect.  Statesmanship,  fos- 
tered by  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  struggle, 
had  developed  the  strong  side  of  the  active  young 
minds  of  the  new  world,  fortunately  for  Margaret, 
she  had  been  directed  to  this  statesmanship  by 
her  father's  guidance.  She  knew  that  a  mental 
vigor  and  originality  were  idigenouc,  and  could 
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flourish  here.  The  bent  thus  given  to  her  mind, 
as  well  as  her  inborn  leadership,  fitted  her  to  be 
a  "  literary  pioneer." 

The  intellectual  and  spiritual  excitement,  called 
Transcendentalism,  amounted  to  this:  a  number  of 
young  people  in  this  country  discovered  in  the 
year  1836  that  they  could  see  the  universe  with 
their  own  eyes,  and  could  fathom  its  mysteries 
with  their  own  senses.  The  Transcendentalists, 
in  their  little  world  of  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Concord,  were  the  new  thinkers  and  writers  the 
country  needed.  Extravagances  and  follies  were 
inevitable,  but  if  these  literary  innovators  made 
mistakes,  their  intentions  were  right.  Behind 
their  extreme  and  novel  views,  was  the  fact  that 
they  drew  their  thought  and  imagery  from  the 
scenes  around  them.  This  substantial  gain,  once 
achieved,  was  not  lost.  The  new  movement 
was  well  considered  and  deliberate  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders.  They  felt  the  necessity  of  fresh 
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national     thought,    and     of    freedom     from     the 
trammels  of  the  mother  country. 

The  DIAL  was  the  embodiment  of  this  intel- 
lectual excitement,  of  this  "emancipation  of 
literature."  Margaret  Fuller  was  the  executive 
force  and  controlling  spirit  in  the  new  move- 
ment. Without  her  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
scheme  of  Emerson,  Parker,  Ripley,  Alcott, 
Clarke  and  others,  to  have  some  medium  of 
reaching  the  people,  would  have  taken  practical 
shape.  The  magazine  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
intellectual  ferment  of  a  social  circle  in  Cam- 
bridge. This  social  circle  led  to  the  organization, 
by  four  young  Unitarian  ministers,  Emerson, 
Hedge,  Ripley  and  Putnam,  of  the  "Literary 
Club,"  to  which  at  its  second  meeting,  at  Mr. 
Emerson's,  in  Concord,  at  which  Margaret  Fuller 
was  present,  the  title  of  "Transcendental  Club  " 
was  given.  The  idea  of  a  new  magazine  to 
reflect  their  thought  took  strong  hold  on  these 
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friends.  The  American  journals  of  the  time 
were  either  pledged  to  political  parties,  or  took 
narrow  grounds  in  literature.  Able  pens  were 
Iving  idle  for  want  of  a  channel  of  expression. 
A  new  journal  was  projected,  and  the  DIAL  was 
the  name  given  to  it,— a  name  personally  used 
l)v  Mr.  Alcott  for  his  diary.  A  most  remarkable 
group  of  men  were  movers  in  the  new  enterprise, 
and  interested  in  its  success.  Hedge,  Francis, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Theodore  Parker, 
Brownson,  Stetson,  Channing,  Bancroft, 
Thoreau,  Ripley,  Alcott  and  Emerson  sup- 
plied the  widest  range  of  philosophy,  oratory, 
wit,  idealism,  and  active  enthusiasm.  Miss 
Fuller,  however,  was  consulted  on  all  questions, 
and  was  the  most  practical,  energetic,  independ- 
ent of  the  number.  She  entered  into  the  project 
with  zeal,  and  was  prompt,  business-like  and  right 
to  the  point  in  all  her  connections  with  the  maga- 
zine. She  was  prompted  by  no  vain  desire  to 
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make  herself  prominent.  She  sought  to  give  a 
tone  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  She  desired  to  make  a 
national  magazine  worthy  the  material  at  hand. 
Her  task  was  a  hard  one,  but  the  effort  gives 
additional  evidence  of  the  remarkable  union  of 
strong  traits  in  her  character. 

The  magazine  met  with  but  meagre  encourage- 
ment from  without.  The  influence  of  Miss 
Fuller  alone  secured  harmony  and  co-operation 
among  the  contributors  themselves,  reformers, 
who  under  the  title  of  Transcendentalism,  held 
most  antagonistic  views.  The  work  itself  was 
laborious.  She  looked  after  every  detail,  the 
subscription  list-,  the  proof  reading,  type  setting, 
&c.,  besides  writing  for  it  largely  herself.  The 
gaps  left  by  tardy  contributors  always  had  to  be 
filled  by  her  pen.  In  one  number  she  wrote 
eighty-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pages  it  contained.  Yet  she  received  no  remu- 
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neration,  but  supported  herself  in  the  meanwhile 
by  teaching  private  pupils.  The  strain  upon  her 
health  was  so  great  that,  after  two  years  of 
laborious  effort,  she  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
editorship.  Mr.  Emerson  refers  to  the  "DIAL" 
as  Margaret  Fuller's.  His  fidelity  to  it,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other  contributors,  was  inseparably 
connected  with  devotion  to  her. 

An  extreme  reaction  from  the  severe  Puritan 
conception  of  life  had  set  in  at  that  day.  A  fresh, 
bouyant,  luminous  atmosphere  filled  the  Trans- 
cendental world.  From  this  courageous,  hopeful 
spirit  the  DIAL  sprang.  It  was  the  creation  of 
the  youthful  ardor  of  those  who  have  since  held 
the  most  conspicuous  places  in  American  litera- 
ture. This  period  has  been  called  the  "sunrise" 
of  New  England  Transcendentalism.  The  forty 
years,  to  borrow  the  idea  of  another,  which 
cover  the  dawn,  progress,  and  setting — (not  the 
death,  for  its  results  still  live  on)  of  this  mar- 
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velous  development, — a  longer  period  than  the 
age  of  Pericles,  of  the  Medici,  or  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — accomplished  results  intellectually,  for 
America,  similar  to  those  of  the  famous  Greek, 
Italian,  and  English  eras.  The  efforts  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  of  Emerson  and  their  associates, 
brought  about  for  America  this  "  modern  Renais- 
sance," fruitful  in  lofty  thoughts,  noble  literature 
and  worthy  deeds.  Their  work  kindled  a  "glow" 
in  the  hearts  of  the  kyounger  generation.  Thus 
the  impulse  of  the  DIAL,  and  through  it,  that  which 
Margaret  Fuller  gave  to  the  thought  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  wide  spread  and  permanent.  It  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  era  in  American  litera- 
ture. Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  DIAL 
confined  to  this  country,  for  it  had  also  devoted 
leaders  in  England. 

Margaret  Fuller's  connection  with  the  New 
York  Tribune,  at  that  time  the  most  influential 
paper  in  America,  was  a  high  compliment  to 
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her  abilities.  Through  her  efforts  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  paper  was  placed  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  any  American  journal.  Her 
discussion  of  practical  and  philanthropic  ques- 
tions, suggested  by  the  abuses  of  a  large  city, 
brought  about  many  useful  reforms.  By  a  dis- 
criminating commendation  to  the  wealthy  of 
worthy  objects  of  benevolence,  she  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  deserving 
charities.  Her  relations  with  the  Tribune  were 
perfectly  easy  —  she  did  as  much  or  as  little  work 
as  she  chose,  and  the  proprietors  were  entirely 
satisfied.  The  sprightliness  and  strength  of  her 
articles  particularly  commended  them  to  public 
favor.  She  had  a  most  sincere  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  while  he  paid  her  a  respect  and 
deference  truly  remarkable.  He  bears  explicit 
testimony  to  her  public  spirit,  to  the  perfect  con- 
fidence she  inspired  even  in  complete  strangers, 
to  the  ''oriental  adoration  "  lavished  upon  her 
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by  her  own  sex,  and  to  the  wonderful  range  of 
her  capacities,  experiences  and  sympathies.  The 
opportunity  afforded  her  of  influencing,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Tribune,  fifty  thousand 
readers  was  not  without  marked  results.  In 
whatever  light  we  view  it,  her  work  on  that 
paper  was  eminently  successful. 

On  sailing  for  Europe,  her  connection  with  the 
Tribune  was  "modified,"  but  not  severed.  Her 
letters  from  England  and  Scotland  appeared  in 
its  columns.  These  contain  many  of  the  most 
charming  descriptions  of  foreign  travel.  Espe- 
cially pleasing  are  some  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  her  visit  to  the  English  lake  district — 
that  fairest  spot  of  soft  enchantment  in  all  English 
landscape,  and  with  an  added  charm  as  the  home 
of  Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Everywhere  in 
Europe  she  was  most  cordially  and  flatteringly 
received.  Delightful  hospitalities  were  graciously 
extended  to  her.  In  London  she  met  all  the  cele- 
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brities  of  the  day,  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  Howitts,  De  Quincy,  Joanna  Bailie,  Lewes 
and  Carlyle.  Of  the  latter  she  gives  a  particu- 
larly spicy  account.  In  Paris  she  saw  Beranger, 
George  Sand  and  Rachel.  After  six  months 
spent  in  travel,  she  established  herself  in  Rome, 
the  goal  of  her  fondest  dreams.  She  had  near 
her  here  several  old  and  valued  American  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Story  among  others, 
and  she  formed  many  pleasant  and  interesting 
friendships  among  the  prominent  Italians. 

The  closing  events  in  Madame  Ossoli's  life 
follow  each  other  so  quickly,  and  are'  so  crowded 
into  a  narrow  space  of  time,  that  they  read  as  if 
from  the  pages  of  a  novelist's  airiest  creations, 
and  not  like  the  actual  occurrences  in  the  life  of  a 
remarkable  New  England  woman.  She  lived 
through  the  perils  of  the  Italian  struggle  for 
liberty,  the  Revolution  of  1848.  She  witnessed 
the  uprising  of  Italy  against  Austria,  saw  the 
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Republic  established  and  saw  its  fall,  was  in  the 
Imperial  City  during  its  siege  by  the  French,  and 
was  the  inspirer  of  the  brave  republican  soldiers. 
Through  heat,  exposure,  and  illness  on  her  own 
part,  she  was  the  faithful  nurse  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  Roman  hospitals,  and  the  soother 
and  comforter  of  the  last  moments  of  the  dying. 
Though  in  a  strange  land,  her  heart  wis  enlisted 
in  the  gallant  effort  of  the  Italians  to  throw  off 
oppression.  She  took  her  stand  with  Mazzini,  on 
his  return  after  seventeen  years  of  exile,  in  his 
heroic  attempt  for  the  freedom  of  his  country. 
Her  courageous  spirit  never  faltered  at  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  encompassed  her. 
This  was  the  opportunity  for  action  she  had 
longed  for,  and  grandly  her  conduct  corre- 
sponded with  her  aspirations. 

A  climax  in  her  private  life  had  occurred 
during  this  troubled  period,  by  her  marriage  to 
the  Marquis  of  Ossoli.  To  this  step  the  excite- 
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ment  and  perils  of  the  time,  as  well  as  that 
intense  sympathy  which  could  resist  no  appeal 
to  her  heart,  had  impelled  her.  Her  meeting  and 
marriage  with  this  gentleman  are  singularly 
romantic.  But  for  the  height  of  grandeur  to 
which  Margaret  Fuller's  enthusiasm  and  self- 
sacrifice  could  carry  her,  and  the  touch  of 
romance  inherent  in  all  characters  of  real  genius, 
this  marriage  would  seem  inconsistent  with  what 
might  be  expected  in  this  sensible  woman.  Yet 
the  only  points  of  disparagement  between  the 
Marquis  and  herself  were  that  he  was  a 
foreigner  and  a  few  years  her  junior.  Though 
poor,  he  was  a  Roman  gentleman  of  undoubted 
rank.  He  was,  according  to  the  Roman  idea, 
well  educated;  was  reserved,  but  manly,  amiable, 
and  quite  handsome.  He  showed  himself  zealous 
and  courageous  in  that  struggle  for  his  country's 
liberty,  to  which  her  enthusiasm  first  drew  an:t 
afterwards  held  him,  for  his  family  were  ardent 
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supporters  of  the  Pope.  He  was  attracted  to 
Margaret  from  his  first  adventurous  meeting  with 
her  in  St.  Peter's,  where,  separated  from  her 
friends  and  lost,  he  found  her.  Touched  by  her 
evident  perplexity,  he  politely  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  guide,  and  afterwards  escorted  her  to 
her  residence.  The  embarrassment  of  the  whole 
adventure  was  increased  by  the  fact  of  his  not 
speaking  a  word  of  English,  and  she  but  little 
Italian.  His  admiration  for  his  wife  was  extreme, 
amounting  almost  to  veneration.  With  such 
devotion  from  her  husband,  the  married  life  of 
Margaret  Ossoli  was  entirely  happy,  notwith- 
standing the  cruel  trials  consequent  on  those 
storm v  times.  The  Marquis'  small  estate  was 
inextricably  involved  in  the  Revolution.  During 
a  year  and  a  half's  residence  in  Florence,  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  Madame  Ossoli  had  to  de- 
vote herself  with  renewed  energy  to  her  literary 
\vork.  She  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
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lie,  of  whose  birth  and  death  struggle  she  had  been 
an  eye  witness.  It  was  to  secure  the  publication 
of  this  work  that,  as  soon  as  money  for  the  voyage 
could  be  procured,  her  husband,  her  child  and 
herself  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  America 
—  a  passage  of  greatest  hardships,  and  with  the 
tragic  ending  too  well  known  to  all.  Madame 
Ossoli  and  her  husband  had  both  entertained  the 
gravest  forebodings  about  the  vovage.  Besides 
the  natural  repugnance  of  an  Italian  to  the 
ocean,  many  omens  conspired  to  increase  the 
superstitious  fears  of  both  about  the  trip,  and  with 
what  seeming  prescience  the  fatal  ending  has 
shown.  The  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  engulfing 
in  the  wild  waves  of  wife,  husband  and  child, 
so  near  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  within  sight 
of  her  native  land,  only  deepen  the  gloom  of  the 
sad  tragedy.  The  dead  body  of  little  Angela 
Ossoli  was  washed  ashore,  and  this,  with  a  trunk 
of  letters,  was  all  that  came  back  to  the  home 
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friends  of  the  gifted  American   woman,  who  had 
quitted  her  native  country  four  years  before. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  the  only  American 
woman  of  her  period  who  associated  with  lit- 
erary men  as  an  equal.  While  they  had  a 
college  training,  and  were  incited  by  hopes  of 
rank  or  professional  reward,  she  achieved  her 
great  success  under  trying  disadvantages.  Much 
that  is  now  the  natural  right  of  women  in  that 
day  was  granted  to  them  reluctantly.  When  we 
consider  the  difficulties  of  an  intellectual  life  in 
America  at  that  time,  the  unsettled,  chaotic  state 
of  literature,  the  narrow  opening  for  a  woman, 
the  lack  of  remuneration,  the  jealousy  among 
writers,  and  bear  in  mind  her  incessant  contest 
with  ill  health,  her  private  trials  and  poverty,  and 
her  early  death,  at  forty  years  of  age, — her  career 
seems  indeed  heroic.  Surely  in  her  battle  with 
life  there  was  need  of  the  Roman  strength  of  her 
ancestors.  • 
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As  a  writer  she  had  her  own  place  in  Amer- 
ican literature,  and  that  an  enviable  one.  She 
had  a  wonderful  ''  power  of  putting  a  striking 
thought"  in  a  single  sentence;  of  giving  the 
"essence  of  criticism"  in  two  or  three  pithy  words. 
The  faults  of  the  writers  of  her  times  she 
undoubtedly  shared — their  unintelligibleness  and 
lack  of  precision.  Unlike  them,  however,  we 
can  not  judge  her  by  her  mature  work.  Not  a 
line  of  her  Roman  History  remains.  In  this  the 
improvement  her  stvle  had  undergone  during  her 
Tribune  training  would  doubtless  have  been 
noticeable.  Her  translations  from  the  German 
were  particularly  happy,  and  these,  with  a  "Sum- 
mer on  the  Lakes,"  several  volumes  of  miscellan- 
eous articles,  and  some  flower  sketches  are  her 
principal  works.  She  herself  attached  great 
importance  to  her  flower  sketches,  saying  she 
had  the  interpretation  of  flowers  while  her  mother 
had  the  love  of  them. 
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As  an  editor,  her  impartial  judgment  gave  her 
the  most  essential  attribute  for  her  work.  In  her 
dealings  with  the  contributors  she  was  broad  and 
generous.  As  a  critic,  she  was  brave,  indepen- 
dent and  absolutely  truthful.  At  times  her 
undaunted  candor  fairly  made  her  peerless.  She 
was  never  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  revenge — 
the  pernicious  evil  of  her  time.  She  criticised 
Emerson  with  extraordinary  plainness,  such  as  no 
one  el<e  dared  to  do — pointed  out  faults  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  he  profited  by  her  criticism.  In  the 
case  of  Miss  Martineau,  the  criticism  was  not  so 
graciously  received,  wliile  as  to  that  of  Lowell 
and  Longfellow,  the  frank  expression  of  her 
opinion,  though  their  later  writings  show  her 
estimate  to  have  been  erroneous,  called  forth 
against  her  an  avalanche  of  abuse  in  the  "Fable 
for  Critics."  Higginson  places  her  unreservedly 
as  the  best  literary  critic  America  has  produced. 
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Miss  Fuller's  very  confidential  and  cordial 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Emerson,  from  their  first 
acquaintance,  her  love  and  friendship  for  Mrs. 
Emerson,  and  frequent  visits  at  their  home,  in 
Concord,  I  shall  briefly  pass  over.  Her  sincere 
sympathy,  her  wit  and  other  qualities  are  said  to 
have  possessed  a  peculiar  power  of  drawing  out 
the  great  seer.  The  letters  between  the  two.  are 
racy,  sparkling,  full  of  humor  and  playfulness, 
and  give  us  many  striking  glimpses  of  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  day.  Her  account  of  meeting,  at  a 
fashionable  party,  in  the  "Gigmain"  world  of 
Boston,  to  use  Carlyle's  favorite  word,  Daniel  the 
great,  as  she  called  Mr.  Webster,  is  delightful. 

Nor  can  I  pass  over  a  charming  description  of 
Miss  Fuller  herself,  given  by  a  noted  lady  who 
met  her  at  Mr.  Emerson's.  The  writer  speaks  of 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  when  Miss  Fuller 
is  near.  <kSo  few  people  are  anything  but  pic- 
tures or  furniture/'  she  says,  "that  the  stimulus 
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of  such  a  person  as  Miss  Fuller  is  great,  over- 
powering for  the  time.  Her  wit,  her  insight  into 
.character  are  such  that  she  seems  to  read  them 
aloud,  as  from  a  printed  book;  her  wide  range  of 
thought  and  cultivation,  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  appropriates  knowledge,  her  passionate  love 
of  all  beauty,  her  sympathy  with  all  noble  effort, 
her  energy  of  character,  and  the  regal  manner 
with  which  she  takes  possession  of  society— all 
these  things  keep  one  full  of  pleased  admiration, 
and,  as  genius  does  always,  inspires  with  new 
life,  new  confidence  in  one's  own  powers.  Her 
superficial  manner  gives  an  impression  of  levity, 
but  not  so.  Her  heart  is  helpfully  sympathizing. 
She  has  overcome  so  much  extreme  physical  and 
mental  pain,  and  such  disappointments  of  exter- 
nal fortune,  that  she  has  a  right  to  play  as  she 
will  with  the  arrows  of  fate.  Withal  she  is  a 
high-minded  servant  of  duty,  a  Christian  woman* 
But  genins  cannot  be  written  down.  Only  her 
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presence  can  give  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but 
as  various  occasions  bring  out  the  many  sides  of 
her  character.'' 

Her  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Alcott,  with 
whom  she  taught,  and  of  whose  idiosyncrasies 
she  had  a  peculiar  insight,  with  Horace  Greely 
and  other  contemporaries,  though  interesting,  I 
pass  over.  Hawthorne  in  his  American  Note 
Book  rejoices  at  an  engagement  which  served  as 
an  excuse  for  not  dining  with  Margaret  Fuller. 
\Ye  must  notice,  however,  his  equal  joy  on 
another  occasion  at  his  ••marvelous  escape"  from 
dining  with  Longfellow,  and  remember  what  a 
retiring  recluse  Hawthorne  always  was.  His 
Zenobia,  the  heroine  in  the  ''Blithedale  Romance," 
has  been  identified  with  Margaret  Fuller.  The 
points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  real  and  ficti- 
tious heroine  are  more  marked  than  their  points 
of  resemblance.  The  regal  beauty,  the  wealth, 
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the  mysterious  husband,  the  hauteur  and.  ten- 
dency to  suicide  of  Zenobia,  Margaret  did  not 
have.  But  the  intellectual  brilliancy,  *"  queenljness 
of  movement,"  recognized  leadership  and  spon- 
taneity of  manner,  are  traits  of  the  real  woman, 
which  give  a  life-like  coloring  to  the  imaginary. 
The  character  of  Zenobia  has  for  me  a  heightened 
interest  in  any  resemblance  however  remote  to 
our  distinguished  countrywoman,  and  I  confess 
I  like  the  idea  that  even  the  timid,  shrinking 
nature  of  Hawthorne  felt  the  influence  of  his 
great  contemporarv,  and  so  acknowledged  in 
this  delicate  interweaving  of  some  of  her  charac- 
teristics in  the  "Blithedale  Romance/' 

In  her  acute  analysis  of  character,  Margaret 
Fuller  was  severer  on  herself  than  on  any  one 
else.  She  felt  within  herself  an  immense  power. 
With  the  fervor  of  her  untamable  nature  she 
realized  also  the  difficulty  of  bringing  out  this 
power.  In  her  diaries  this  disposition  relieved 
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itself  in  ebullitions  of  self  reproach  and  depres- 
sion, but  they  were  momentary,  and  over  with 
the  expression.  To  be  imaginative  and  mystical 
was  peculiarly  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  her 
idealities  are  in  keeping  with  that  fashion.  A 
great  mistake  has  been  made  however  in  giving 
to  the  world  these  diaries.  The  world  thinks  less 
of  persons  for  having  seen  their  inmost  hearts. 
Margaret  Fuller's  diaries  have  been  too  largely 
drawn  from  in  her  ''Memoirs.''  They  give 
an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  her  char- 
acter. She  was  in  fact  habitually  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  Her  life  overflowed  with  small  acts  of 
kindliness,  as  well  as  with  greater  ones  of  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  not  the  student  or  the  writer  that 
chiefly  fascinates  us,  but  the  warm  hearted  sister, 
daughter  and  friend.  Her  too  blunt  frankness, 
amounting  to  a  want  of  tact,  repelled,  and  made 
her  feared  at  a  casual  meeting.  But  when  she 
was  known,,  she  was  withal  so  fair,  so  sincere  in 
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her  plain  speaking  that  one  was  drawn  to  her 
by  this  very  ingenuousness.  No  woman  ever  had 
more  devoted  adorers  among  her  own  sex,  or 
sincerer  friends  among  the  opposite.  "Margaret 
Fuller,"  says  William  Henry  Charming,  "was 
indeed  the  Friend ;  this  was  her  vocation  and  her 
friends  were  a  necklace  of  diamonds  around  her 
neck."  What  more  glorious  tribute  to  her  mem- 
ory could  be  given?  Yet  she  came  under  the 
bondage  of  no  other  mind.  She  had  many 
friends,  but  she  met  them  as  equals,  not  as  over- 
mastering spirits.  Coming  in  contact  with  the 
most  powerful  minds  of  her  time,  says  a  recent 
critic,  "with  the  Boston  Transcendentalists,  with 
Horace  Greely,  with  Mazzini  in  Italy"  she  still 
retained  her  individuality.  It  was  her  gift  indeed 
to  act  on  others  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  intellectual 
and  moral.  She  expected  a  very  great  deal  from 
life,  knew  what  she  desired,  and  did  her  best  to 
attain  it.  Her  wonderful  friendships,  her  great 
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projects,  and  her  assured  accomplishment  of  all 
she  undertook,  attest  her  success.  These  unques- 
tioned successes  give  her  incontestably  the  fore- 
most position  among  eminent  American  women. 
Much  that  the  transcendentalists  labored  for  is 
accomplished.  To  them  we  owe  the  awakening 
of  original  thought,  and  the  creation  of  a  native 
standard  among  writers.  Our  rich  American 
literature  stands  to-day  a  magnificent  monument 
to  their  heroic  endeavors.  A  charm,  a  fascina- 
tion lingers  around  the  very  recollection  of  that 
youthful,  enthusiastic  period,  around  the  efforts 
of  those  brave  men  and  this  strong  woman. 
When  we  remember  in  what  momentous  deeds 
she  was  the  sharer,  and  the  counselor  of  what 
wise  men,  the  life  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
indeed  had  a  brilliant  triumph  and  a  noble 
crowning. 
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